RYE  AND   WIN CHELSEA

of the fight. She was only saved by the quick wit of one of
the English servants who leapt on board the enemy ship and
cut the cable which held the mainsail and the other principal
ropes and so brought the sails to the deck. At length, as
evening drew on, * victory declared for the English ; fourteen
Spanish ships were taken, the others saving themselves by
flight/ Whereupon the King gave orders to anchor at Rye and
Winchelsea and a little after nightfall he rode off with his son
and his knights to Udimore, where the Queen had been
anxiously awaiting news. And there, * the King, with those
knights who attended him, passed the night in revelry with the
ladies, conversing of arms and amours.'

As may be imagined the French revenged themselves on
the Ports during the wars of Edward III. In 1359, on the Ides
of March, the French attacked Winchelsea when the inhabi-
tants were in church, iircd the town and massacred many of
the townsfolk. In 1377, it was the turn of Rye to suffer, the
French took the town after a feeble resistance, gutted the
church and departed with much spoil, including forty-two
hogsheads of wine, the church bells and four of the richest men
as hostages* Thanks to the courage of Hamo of OHmgton,
Abbot of Battle, Winchelsea successfully repelled the French
on this occasion and the two towns combined in revenging
* the Frenchmen's displeasure clone to them * by the burning
of a Norman village, the capture of the Isle of Caux and a
triumphant return with Rye church bells in their possession
once more. Both towns were attacked again later and though
Rye church was rebuilt it is generally believed that it does not
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